The Pleasure Gardens

hundred blessings, a hundred evils. It is no longer necessary to
be indiscriminate in our praise of these. The benefits are obvious,
and the defects, also. The hope of new worlds has vanished more
utterly than the hope of worlds to come. It is necessary that the
laws of survival should be made applicable to those few persons
for whom civilization will be remembered,, who create each age,
and remain, long after its political leaders are forgotten. But the
very expression of this view carries with it the improbability
that it will ever come to be. It is, therefore, the more necessary
to put every emphasis upon that isolation or seclusion which are
essential if artists are to live through the perils of the present
world. They must, once more, draw attention to themselves, at
the same time that they stress their identity together. If they do
not forget their differences, all will perish in the catastrophe that
is coming. It is for these reasons that we find our attention resting
upon the Quaker, the Moravian, persons in whom there was
enough obstinacy to carry them safely through two centuries of
oppression. Now that they have emerged into the ease of tolera-
tion their original virtues will be weakening through disuse.
What may be necessary is the formation of those same qualities
without the impediment of religion. Learning was only kept
alive through the Dark Ages in monasteries and convents. And
it would seem, at this present, as though for few or for many
years to come it may only survive in certain individual minds in
whom it has accumulated. It is certain, at least, that the only
art or culture in our time is of the individual in his imagination.
It is he who lives in solitude. Here, at least, distance is limitless,
and no shadows need fall out of the clouds. The dire importance
is to keep this free.

And, now, we enter the pagan day and night. It is a region
of theory, peopled by demi-shades. They are ghosts or shadows,
understudies of the principals. These are seen, as it were, in
diminution upon themselves. It is little more than the hint or
suggestion, though their points of resemblance may give to them
as general a likeness as have the blossoms of a flowering tree.
Their complete expression is the tree, itself, their separate identi-
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